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OF EDUCATION 


Six Weeks: June 18—July 27 
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A public elementary school in regular session for observation and 
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A complete offering in departments of instruction. 
A Modern Language School and French House in which French and 


Spanish only are spoken. 


A nature school and camp established at Western Reserve Academy, 


Hudson, Ohio. 


Recreation facilities at University Circle, on the lake and within the 
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THE CHALLENGE TO HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


Within the circuit of this pendant orb 
There lies an antique region, on which fell 
The dews of thought, in the world’s golden dawn, 
Earliest and most benign; and from it sprung 
Temples and cities and immortal forms, 
And harmonies of wisdom and of song, 
And thought, and deeds worthy of thoughts so 
fair: 

And when the sun of its dominion failed, 
And when the winter of its glory came, 
The winds that stript it bare blew on and swept 
That dew into the utmost wilderness, 
In wandering clouds of sunny rain that thawed 
The unmaternal bosom of the North. 

—Shelley’s Prologue to ‘‘ Hellas.’’ 


Tuese ‘‘wandering clouds of sunny 
rain’’ awakened and quickened into active 
life the spiritual, social and intellectual 
potentialities of the north. The stimu- 
lated and vitalized bosom became the 
source of nurture and sustenance for the 
successive emancipations of mankind. May 
we direct our thought to the more signifi- 
cant of these emancipations, as it is to their 
preservation and fuller realization that 
higher education must address itself. 


INTELLECTUAL EMANCIPATION 


The release of the reflective and creative 
minds from the limitations of the recorded 
achievements of the ancients and from the 
arbitrary control of institutional authority 
at the time of the Renaissance left them 
free to face reality in the spirit of inquiry 
and with the method of direct investigation 
and experiment. Free to question, to seek 
and to formulate tentative answers, to test, 
to ascertain new facts, to formulate more 
satisfactory answers in the light of the new 
knowledge, and so, on through a process 


that has no end, the human mind goes for- 
ward to an increasing knowledge and 
understanding of itself and of its environ- 
ment. All the successive and increasingly 
marvelous revelations of science may be 
credited to this release of human intelli- 
gence from avoidable hampering restric- 
tions. 

While this emancipation of the intellect 
from the limitations and control of tradi- 
tion and authority was won, in principle, 
during the period of the Renaissance, its 
realization in practice, even among people 
aspiring to become truly democratic is still 
far from being complete. For the preser- 
vation of that which has been achieved and 
for its further realization the agencies of 
higher education must assume major re- 
sponsibility. Herein is to be found the 
most sacred trust assigned to them by 
society. It was through sacrifice and suf- 
fering that the acceptance of the principle 
was won and the earlier progress toward 
its realization achieved. It may be that 
retention of what has been won and its 
further realization in practice will require 
a corresponding sensitivity and moral 
foree. Are the leaders of higher education 
to-day prepared to sacrifice and suffer for 
the sake of truth and intellectual freedom? 
To what extent is there an unwillingness 
to be really concerned about the matter and 
a tendency to seek escape from the issue by 
transfer of services or by passive com- 
promise ? 

A real solution, however, calls for some- 
thing more than sacrifice and suffering. 
Absorption in the extension of human 
knowledge and in its transmission to a 
highly selected few tends to separate intel- 
lectual pursuits from the common activities 
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of mankind. Instead of separation and 
exclusiveness there must be established a 
true and effective intellectual leadership of 
the people as a whole. Such leadership in 
a democracy requires the establishment and 
maintenance of a relationship of mutual 
understanding, appreciation and confidence 
between those who lead and those who fol- 
low. The attainment and retention of such 
a relationship places an obligation upon 
those who follow as well as upon those who 
lead. In these days of varied and narrow 
specialization the leaders in one aspect of 
human activity become followers in the 
other aspects. The inevitability of ‘‘fol- 
lowership’’ for all, and, in a democracy, of 
leadership for many, necessitates on the 
part of the follower openmindedness, and 
an understanding responsiveness and co- 
operation, and, on the part of the leader, 
integrity and good faith as well as insight 
and foresight. There must be dissemina- 
tion of new knowledge and of the new 
applications of knowledge on a universal 
seale and in a manner that leads to appre- 
ciative understanding if a satisfactory con- 
tact is to be attained and retained between 
leaders and followers in the intellectual 
aspects of life. Optimum use of the educa- 
tion of childhood and youth must be sup- 
plemented by continuing the education of 
the adult so that the latter may be kept 
abreast of human achievement, and that 
society may reap more fully the benefits of 
that which has been discovered and found 
applicable. The need of constructive effort 
for the maintenance of intellectual freedom 
and for the fuller realization of the bene- 
fits to be derived therefrom is more and 
more recognized by those responsible for 
higher education. Their fertility of re- 
source and effectiveness in keeping ‘“‘fol- 
lowership’’ in appreciative and intelligent 
relations with intellectual leadership is, 
however, still far short of the necessities of 
the situation. The manifestations of effort 
to restrict, by legislation, the intellectual 


freedom of students and teachers is a clear 
indication that the agencies of education 
have failed to meet successfully this vita] 
problem. Constructive activity under the 
leadership of higher education to eliminate 
this deficiency in service will be much more 
effective than regrets, complaint, ridicule 
or satire. 


SPIRITUAL EMANCIPATION 


In intimate association with this release 
of the intellect, and in large part as a re- 
sult thereof, came the emancipation of the 
individual from arbitrary control in spirit- 
ual relations. While accepted in principle 
at the time of the religious upheavals that 
accompanied and followed the Renaissance 
its realization in practice has been slow. 
Even in this, our day, there are manifesta- 
tions of religious intolerance and of a dis- 
position to impose upon one group the faith 
of another or to restrict the liberties of 
those of a different faith. The precious 
heritage of religious freedom and its dis- 
sociation from political government was 
won at the cost of bloodshed and martyr- 
dom. If it is to be preserved and to be 
realized more fully there is insistent need 
of renewed attention and of more resouree- 
ful support. The whole responsibility does 
not rest upon those who are professionally 
responsible for leadership in religious mat- 
ters. It must be shared by all the agencies 
associated in the training for leadership in 
human affairs. The personnel of the re- 
spective agencies of higher education can 
do much in its lay capacity to cooperate 
with religious leaders in promoting liberal- 
ity and tolerance within as well as between 
the religious groups. A primary problem, 
however, is the development of clearer 
vision and greater effectiveness in estab- 
lishing the true relationships between the 
revelations of science, the revelations of 
religious experience and the assumptions of 
religious theory. The universities that 
have clustered about them, on or adjacent 
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to their campuses, the theological schools of 
many different denominations are in a 
strategie position in this matter. The in- 
tellectual and the spiritual, the lay and the 
religious, may be developed in an associa- 
tion that facilitates the integration and rec- 
onciliation of the two within the indi- 
vidual and within and between groups. 
The segregation of religious training from 
the normalities of living and the separation 
of the prospective leaders in religious 
matters from the actualities of life are not 
conducive to the best results for either the 
intellectual or the spiritual interests of 


society. 
PouiticAL EMANCIPATION 


The released intellect, the freed spirit 
could not do other than become increasingly 
sensitive to the injustices, inequalities, in- 
efficiencies and arbitrary authority and 
procedures of the then current agencies of 
political control. So in inseparable associa- 
tion mind and spirit led and sustained 
mankind through the long series of efforts 
for the political emancipation of groups 
and of the individual. Through agitation, 
civil strife, revolution and international 
warfare mankind won its way to the ac- 
ceptance of the principle of the freedom of 
the group and of the individual from arbi- 
trary and irresponsible control in political 
relations. While this was achieved a cen- 
tury ago its realization in practice has been 
slow and intermittent. Not until the twen- 
tieth century, in the most progressive 
countries, were women given full political 
Status. 

Even in countries born of revolution and 
with constitutions determined by revolu- 
tionary spirits, there are manifested ten- 
dencies toward undemocratic intolerance of 
those who attempt to change what is to 
that which might better be. If democracy 
is to be realized in practice more devoted 
and competent leadership must become 
available in office as well as out of office in 
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order that indifference and inertia may be 
lessened, and respect and confidence in- 
creased. Disinterested and competent lead- 
ers who take the steps necessary to win and 
maintain the true relations of leadership 
will do more than anything else to rehabili- 
tate faith in democracy and sustain such 
faith by the fruits of good works. Setting 
up ideals and stirring emotional aspiration 
are necessary but by no means adequate to 
insure the realization of democracy in the 
manifold and intricate interrelations of 
mankind. Improvement in the mecha- 
nisms, the processes, and in the technique of 
government in a democracy are essential if 
its political organization is to keep within 
functioning distance of the developments 
in other phases of human achievement. 
Less dependence on organization as such 
and a keener realization of the fact that no 
organization is serving its purpose until it 
becomes a functioning organism will do 
much to strengthen the efforts of democ- 
racy to gain increasing effectiveness in 
government. 

The contributions of the agencies for 
higher education to the science and art of 
government have been manifold and signifi- 
cant. If democracy is to be saved from its 
weaknesses and inadequacies even greater 
and more extensive service will have to be 
rendered by those divisions of higher edu- 
cation that assume professional responsibil- 
ity for the training of leadership in the 
political and social sciences. While in- 
creasing application to research is essential 
and will always be essential, there is an 
urgency that is not sufficiently realized for 
the training of practitioners in the science 
and art of government. When political 
science has developed its applications in 
terms of practice in a manner and to a 
degree comparable to that which schools of 
engineering and agriculture have achieved 
in the application of the physical and bio- 
logical sciences, it will have more nearly 
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realized the possibilities of its service to 
mankind. To require years of painstak- 
ing professional preparation for those who 
are to be permitted to build a bridge 
or attend to an individual who is ill is 
deemed wise and necessary. What specific 
preparation is required of those to whom 
democracy assigns the responsibility of 
determining such issues as those of peace 
and war? How are legislators qualified to 
determine the range of intellectual freedom 
in educational institutions? How adequate 
is the preparation for effectively articu- 
lating governmental functioning with the 
intricate and elaborately organized eco- 
nomic and international relations of 
society ? 


PuysicaL EMANCIPATION 


Intellectual emancipation has been in- 
creasingly productive of scientifie revela- 
tion. The application of inventive genius 
to the utilization of such discoveries has 
resulted in an astonishing development in 
man’s command over his physical environ- 
ment. In his discovery of new materials 
for old and new uses, and of new uses for 
old materials, and, above all, in his inereas- 
ing knowledge of nature’s forces and his 
ingenuity in so arranging and controlling 
them as to cause them to serve his purpose, 
man has attained, relatively speaking, an 
emancipation from the limitations of his 
physical environment. The developments 
in production, communication, transporta- 
tion, distribution and consumption, with all 
the technical knowledge of material and 
process, and all the complexity of organiza- 
tion and procedure involved, have created 
a situation that calls for supreme intelli- 
gence for their maintenance, operation and 
control. 

Like unto the other emancipations, man- 
kind has paid and is paying a price in 
terms of human life for this new freedom. 
The tens of thousands of deaths associated 
therewith occurring annually, in this coun- 
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try alone, give ample testimony. If man is 
to remain master of his own creations and 
to keep them as means for the attainment 
of human purposes, the agencies of higher 
education have a challenging opportunity 
and a supreme responsibility. The pro. 
vision of trained personnel to maintain, 
operate and improve the created agencies is 
essential but is not enough. There must be 
leadership that is adequate to envisage 
human purposes and develop organization 
and procedure that will give mankind the 
benefits of the fruits of his intelligence 
without subordination to the mechanisms 
and processes he devises. Technical insti- 
tutes, schools of engineering, of agriculture, 
of commerce, of business administration 
may train for the maintenance, operation 
and control of that which has been de- 
veloped. They may, through investiga- 
tion, experiment and research, extend and 
improve man’s heritage in this respect. 
But that is not enough. A leadership that 
is capable of seeing human life as a whole 
and is strong enough to subordinate the 
manifold and increasingly effective means 
at man’s disposal to the achievement of 
purposes that lead to the enrichment, re- 
finement and expansion of life for the in- 
dividual and for the group is the greatest 
need of this mechanistic age. How are the 
agencies of higher education to mect this 
challenging need? How may they con- 
tribute more effectively to the development 
of a leadership that will be adequate for the 
salvation of mankind from the domination 
of his own instrumentalities? 


Economic EMANCIPATION 


The developments associated with man’s 
emancipation from the limitations of his 
physical environment not only have in- 
ereased the difficulty and complexity of 
political government but also have caused 
the problems of the distribution of respon- 
sibility, of service and of rewards in the 
economic phases of the life of society to be- 
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come inereasingly critical and insistent. 
After generations of struggle and strife 
with accompanying tragedy and bloodshed 
there emerges the acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of the emancipation of the individual 
and of the group from arbitrary and irre- 
sponsible control in economic relations. 
It is a challenge to the supreme intelligence 
and leadership of civilization to win 
through to its realization in practice with 
a minimum of bloodshed and waste of 
human resources. This is an area in which 
the constructive assistance of the agencies 
of higher education is urgently needed. 
Employers are quite as much in need of 
their services as are employees. The sub- 
stitution of cooperation and good will in a 
joint effort to meet the needs of society. 
with a recognition of the democracy of their 
relation each to the other, and their joint 
relation to society, would lessen antag- 
onisms and eliminate warfare. 

As in political science the principles and 
theories of economies must grow out of and 
be found applicable to actualities if they 
are to be of service in guiding this phase of 
human activity and in preparing indi- 
viduals for leadership in economie action 
as well as in economic thought. 


SoctaL EMANCIPATION 


The new facilities for communication 
and the enormous increase in productive 
power have raised the standards of eco- 
nomie life and accelerated not only the 
geographical but also the social mobility 
of the people both within and between 
nations. Under such conditions not only 
individuals but whole groups are cut 
loose from the stabilizing influences of 
custom and tradition as well as from the 
manifold associations and sanctions of 
their former geographical location. What 
proportion of adults, as well as of youth, 
are out on the sea of life seeking what 
they call self-expression, without pilot or 
compass or even the guidance of clear 
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intention—much less ballast to stabilize 
their craft? Yet the release from the re- 
strictions of time and space and the mani- 
fold facilities for change in the social 
status of the individual and in the relations 
of groups, are such as to provide a situa- 
tion pregnant with possibilities for advance 
and improvement quite as much as for dis- 
integration and destruction. What is the 
contribution of the agencies responsible for 
higher education? Have they been, are 
they, preoccupied with their sense of obli- 
gation for the preservation, further revela- 
tion and transmission of that which they 
deem valuable from the past? To what ex- 
tent and how effectively are they devoting 
time, effort, resources and intelligence to an 
intimate association with the younger 
generation in a search for ideals and stand- 
ards that will give even greater significance 
to human life and be in harmony with the 
expansion of human knowledge and the new 
developments in human association? How 
may these agencies help youth or adult to 
distinguish between self-expression and 
self-disintegration, between stimulation and 
dissipating excitation, between being dif- 
ferent and being original, between mere 
temperament and genuine talent? How 
adequate is the effort, how effective are the 
methods adopted to aid in creating a new 
vision of the worth and value of human life 
and to strengthen the appeal of human 
achievement? How may youth be brought 
to sense the real and essential prerequisites 
and the continuing requisites for such 
achievement? How may these agencies of 
higher education secure for themselves the 
personnel that is representative of that 
wholeness, that unity and strength of per- 
sonality, that breadth of interest and sym- 
pathy, and that finer quality of human ex- 
pression they so covet for their clientele? 
These successive yet somewhat concur- 
rent emancipations have given a heritage 
of opportunity and privilege that is beyond 
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price and beyond the imagination of the 
generations that paid so dearly for their 
initial and partial realization. While all 
educational institutions have their share 
of responsibility none have so great and so 
significant a share as those devoted to 
higher education. Through them must 
come in large part the leadership that is to 
aid the generations that follow to hold fast 
to these emancipations, to value them as 
treasures beyond price, to see and under- 
stand their vital relationships to human 
welfare and progress. With each emanci- 
pation came privilege and opportunity. 
With each privilege and each opportunity, 
as inevitably as day follows night, came ob- 
ligation and responsibility. Our genera- 
tion tends to find it easier and more 
pleasant to accept privilege and leave the 
obligation and responsibility to others. 
May the agencies of higher education in- 
crease the sensitivity to obligation and 
responsibility, engage the enthusiasms of 
youth to respond to the challenge of effort 
and achievement, and train its intelligence 
for high competence in advancing the reali- 
zation in practice of that which the respec- 
tive emancipations—intellectual, spiritual, 
political, physical, economie and social— 
have made possible. The urgency of the 
need for greater sensitivity to the vital 
significance of this relationship between 
opportunity and obligation, between privi- 
lege and responsibility, is a challenge to 
the intelligence, the competence and the 
resourcefulness of the agencies of higher 
education. 


THE THREEFOLD RESPONSIBILITY 


Under the stimulation of such a chal- 
lenge an analysis of the problem of how to 
meet it reveals a threefold responsibility. 
How to exercise wisdom and thrift in the 
distribution of available energy, talent and 
resource between these three major respon- 
sibilities is to-day an outstanding problem 
in higher education. 
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First: That of providing direct and ip. 
direct leadership and guidance in advane- 
ing the realization in practice of each of the 
respective emancipations and in working 
out most advantageously the adjustments 
necessitated by their manifold interrela. 
tions. 

Second: That of continually pressing out- 
ward the boundary of human knowledge 
and understanding through study, reflee. 
tion and research. 

Third: That of training the leaders of 
each successive generation to enter their 
inheritance qualified and eager to enjoy 
life’s possibilities and to make their special 
contributions. 

The first calls for service to society by 
the most highly qualified experts avail- 
able in intellectual pursuits, in spiritual 
thought, in political matters, in technical 
fields, in economic relations and in social 
problems. Much more must be done than 
is now being attempted if a people aspiring 
to become a true and an efficient democracy 
are to be served adequately by its talented 
few. On the part of the people must come 
a recognition of the value of the contribu- 
tion of the expert, and on the part of the 
specialist an acceptance of the obligation 
to be not only technically expert but 
humanly reliable with an integrity and 
disinterestedness that justifies confidence in 
him as well as in his talent. It is in th 
social rather than in the physical or bio- 
logical sciences that the need is most urgent. 
Man’s mastery over his physical environ- 
ment is far in advance of his mastery over 
himself. How to provide for and to facili. 
tate the continuous functioning of supreme 
talent in politics, economies and sociology, 
industry, finance and commerce is a prob- 
lem requiring governmental, institutione! 
and philanthropic cooperation. The mati 
fold problems awaiting solution, their sig- 
nificance, their urgency are or should be 
matters of primary concern and coopera 
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tive effort. Too frequently they receive 
but intermittent attention, and only in- 
effective gestures are made in the direction 
of their solution. 

The second responsibility, that of press- 
ing outward the boundaries of human 
knowledge and understanding, is one that 
is generally accepted as a function peculiar 
to institutions of higher education and it 
should continue to be so. Yet historically 
speaking a large proportion of this service 
has been rendered by individuals and agen- 
cies not related to the institutions of higher 
learning. To-day the inadequacy of their 
facilities is being keenly felt and by none 
more than by the institutional personnel 
itself. How to substitute for dispersion, 
unwise duplication and inadequate facili- 
ties an assembling, a differentiation and a 
coordination that will make it feasible to 
secure more adequate facilities and greater 
returns from limited facilities is one of the 
most urgent problems. In the field of sci- 
ence, theoretical as well as practical, the 
provision for research outside of and apart 
from universities gives promise of becoming 
more extensive and adequate than that pro- 
vided within the universities. For univer- 
sities to lose their leadership in research 
would be disastrous not merely to their own 
life but also to the society which they serve. 

The third function is that of training the 
potential leadership of each successive gen- 
eration to enter into its inheritance quali- 
fied to serve its day and make its special 
contribution. If there be failure in this 
‘unection how are the others to be per- 
formed ? 

Within the limits of this third responsi- 
bility there are subsidiary problems of vital 
concern to institutions of higher education 
that are attempting to adjust themselves to 
the insistent demands growing out of the 
respective emancipations. Associated his- 
torically with a highly selected group hav- 
ing relatively compelling intellectual inter- 
‘sts—men who sought knowledge for the 
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sheer joy of its pursuit or perchance for its 
fruits in terms of the leadership of man- 
kind in his intellectual and _ spiritual 
relations—colleges and universities have 
developed a content of experience, of ap- 
preciations, of attitudes, a regimen and 
morale suited to this historic personnel and 
purpose. The problem they face to-day. 
however, is much wider in scope and much 
more difficult of solution. 

These historic functions are more needed 
to-day than ever before. Higher efficiency 
and new levels of achievement are needed 
on the part of those whose professional re- 
sponsibility is to be that of leading man- 
kind in his intellectual and spiritual rela- 
tions to the end that, amidst the manifold 
developments of civilization, he may remain 
master of his own destiny and not become 
the slave or the victim of his own creations. 
The new situations must not be permitted 
to lessen the sensitivity of society as a whole 
to the potentialities of intellectual and 
spiritual leadership as a vitalizing influ- 
ence in the affairs of mankind. Those who 
are blessed with the talent and aptitude 
requisite for such leadership must realize 
the fact that to be the intellectual and 
spiritual leaders of a relatively enlightened 
people is a much more difficult and chal- 
lenging undertaking than that of instruct- 
ing, regulating and guiding the ignorant, 
the docile and the uninformed. A suitable 
presentation and an adequate interpreta- 
tion of experience, in the light of expand- 
ing knowledge and understanding, that will 
commend itself to an informed intelligence 
and grip the spirit with dynamic effect, is 
the contribution society asks of these lead- 
ers. How successfully are the agencies of 
higher education preparing them to meet 
this responsibility? This problem alone is 
more than sufficient to tax severely the 
adaptability of an historic institution. It 
is, however, but one of the major problems 
facing our institutions of higher education 
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in their effort to train the potential leaders 
of each successive generation. 

When Phoenix came to the tent of Achil- 
les he is reported by Homer to have said in 
effect : 

I, whom thy royal father sent as orderer of thy 
force 
When to Atrides from his court he left thee for 


this course, 


Yet young, and when in skill of arms thou didst 


not so abound, 

Nor hadst the habit of discourse that makes men 
so renowned. 

In all which I was set by him t’ instruct thee as 
my son, 

That thou mightst speak when speech was fit, and do 
when deeds were done ; 

Not sit as dumb for want of words; idle, for skill 
to move.1 


To the historic function of training for 
leadership in the realm of thought has been 
added that of training for leadership in the 
realm of action. 


And thoughts, and deeds worthy of thoughts so fair. 


Preocecupied through the centuries with 
the cultivation of the intellectual and spiri- 
tual interests our institutions of higher 
education assembled, organized and devel- 
oped the materials and devised the methods 
deemed suitable for their purpose and for 
their selected clientele. When economic 
development made feasible, and the com- 
plexities and technicalities in the realm of 
action made imperative, a preparation more 
adequate than that provided by empirical 
experience, the agencies of higher educa- 
tion found themselves challenged by a new 
responsibility. 

Without the needed materials, without a 
personnel with direct experience in the 
fields of action into which the new clientele 
must go, without the experience in the new 
problems, necessary for the discovery of 
suitable methods and procedures, without 
an adequate knowledge and understanding 
of the nature and needs of the new groups 


1 Tliad, IX. 443, Chapman’s translation. 
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of students, what was to be done? What 
is to be done? Taxed to the limit of their 
human and material resources with respon. 
sibilities already assumed, it is not surpris. 
ing to find that the higher institutions tend 
to offer the old and well-tried service in the 
old and well-tried way to these new groups, 
however different in quality, in purpose 
and in prospective responsibility. To what 
extent are the difficulties and confusions of 
to-day due to a failure to realize clearly the 
nature and import of this new challenge! 
To what extent are the difficulties increased 
by a reluctance to recognize that the old 
materials, the old methods and procedures, 
however adequate for the service that led to 
their development, may not be the best to 
meet the needs of the new and differing 
clientele? To what extent are the diff- 
culties and confusions increased by those 
who would discard the old without dis- 
criminating intelligence and adequate ex- 
amination of values? To what extent are 
failures in current adjustment due to an 
absence of a real eagerness on the part of 
the radical promoter of the new, and the 
conservative preserver of the old, to ascer- 
tain through inquiry, investigation and 
scientifically controlled experimentation 
new ways of meeting new needs? Is there 
not need for an adequate analysis of the 
life situations into which the new clientel 
must go and a more penetrating study ol 
the quality and possibilities of the human 
groups involved? <A truly scientific ap- 
proach to the solution of the problems in- 
volved will in no way endanger that which 
has abiding value, but will result in clearer 
vision, more adequate and fruitful servic 
and greater thrift in the utilization of Ie 
sources made available. 

If, amidst the increasing diversity of in- 
terests and specialization of effort there 's 
to be the unity and coordination essential 
for the realization of the benefits to be de- 
rived from such diversity and specializ- 
tion, there must be woven into the exper: 
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ence of both the old and the new clientele 
that which will make possible a result so 
desirable. Specialization in the realm of 
the intellectual and spiritual may be just 
as vocational as specialization in the realm 
of action. In each ease there is need of 
liberation from the limitations of such 
specialization for experiences that nur- 
ture personality, extend appreciations and 
deepen understanding. Only thus may 
we come to think with wholeness, to con- 
ceive and hold fast to ideals and purposes 
that are broad enough to include all man- 
kind and high enough to keep the human 
spirit ever master of its circumstance as 
it continues in its forward and upward 
endeavor. 

The tendency to retain the old formal 
segregation of educative experience that is 
intended to be liberalizing from that which 
has vocational associations has unfortunate 
results for the men of thought as well as 
for the men of action. Such dissociation 
tends to defeat the essential purposes of 
culture and to deprive vocational experi- 
ence of that which would give it meaning 
and significance. This breaking up of the 
unity within the life of the individual and 
within the life of the group is neither neces- 
sary nor wise. It is, indeed, supremely un- 
fortunate. Theory and practice, culture 
and vocation should not be thought of as 
contradictory or opposite but as intimate 
interacting associates that contribute to the 
full realization of life’s possibilities. In 
life itself as well as during the period of 
preparation and training it is this principle 
of association that should be accepted all 
along the line at each and every level of ex- 
perience, 

The eritie and creator in the realm of the 
intellectual and the spiritual, the researcher 
and the utilizer in the realm of action must 
each be given full recognition and adequate 
preparation if mankind is to realize more 
‘ully the results that should flow from the 
emancipations he has achieved. The train- 
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ing for leadership in the realm of thought 
must become more adequate and the train- 
ing for leadership in the realm of action 
more effective if such emancipations are to 
result in the enrichment, refinement and 
expansion of life both for the individual 
and for the group. 
JAMES C. MILLER 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





BEAUTY AND EDUCATION 


THERE have been accusations by people 
not in the ranks of the educators, and per- 
haps it has been hinted at among those 
charged with the huge task of education, 
that our modern colleges and universities 
are mammoth ‘‘knowledge factories.’’ 
Thousands of students come in as fresh- 
men. They go through a set course of 
studies. They still are turned out by the 
thousands after the ranks are thinned of 
those who can not assimilate the courses or 
can not adjust themselves to the school’s 
requirements. 

Some of our colleges and universities 
have all the physical appearances that 
would justify the term, knowledge factory. 
Buildings with about the same character as 
shoe factories stand in treeless open spaces. 
Even weeds grow in some corners. There 
is no softness about the place. Cinder 
roads meander through spaces where lawns 
should be unsearred. And dormitories are 
barracks more unlovely than housing facili- 
ties at frontier army posts. 

Lack of funds causes this? The necessity 
of spending every cent on instruction and 
class-room necessities? People will not 
support the institution sufficiently to get 
funds for making the campus a place of 
beauty ? 

How can any keen-minded educator 
ever expect any friend to work up en- 
thusiasm for an ugly campus? Why, a re- 
pellant, austere, unfriendly campus is 
about the wettest wet blanket that can be 
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thrown over the enthusiasm of supporters 
of an institution. 

And how about the students? Can they 
look back at the campus as a place where 
life moved on amid surroundings that were 
inspiring ; or must they think of their alma 
mater in terms of tumble weeds, sand burrs, 
or crab grass? In after years, perhaps 
five or ten years after graduation, at a 
period when they should be giving their old 
school warm support, do they respond to 
appeals or do they remember the day of 
graduation as a day of escape from those 
depressing old surroundings? 

Knowledge factories can pour so many 
specified doses of information into students. 
But the real test of a school is whether or 
not along with the formulae there is built 
into the gray matter of the student some- 
thing that we must call spirit-stuff. This 
does not come from books. It does not 
react in test-tubes or retorts. No lecture 
can produce it. 

It comes, as I remember my own uni- 
versity experience, from two sources. The 
first is the individual personality of an in- 
spiring instructor or a fellow student. See- 
ond, it comes from environment. 

Text-books are rarely highly inspira- 
tional. Many instructors are very much 
on a par with books. Tradition and com- 
mon usage have probably prevented as 
much of inspiration creeping into the dis- 
semination of knowledge as should be there. 

Almost any college-bred man will de- 
clare, when closely questioned, that the 
spirit-stuff of his higher education did not 
come from prescribed curricula. It came 
from people and things. 

I then submit the thought that the en- 
vironment of the student, the surroundings 
through which he walks his college life, 
campus beauty or the lack of it, are as 
powerful and as important factors in his 
after life, its aspirations and ideals, as any- 
thing he ean possibly get from printed page 
or final quiz. 
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If this be true, if it is as much a part 
of man and woman building to have pleas. 
ant, inspiring surroundings during the 
college period as to have class-rooms and 
laboratories, then there are some schools 
lacking these that are decidedly lopsided jn 
their equipment. For there is to-day in 
our country campus after campus that con- 
tains no softness of shrub borders, no 
beauty of stately tree groups, no majesty 
of good architectural masses balanced 
across the lovely expanse of neatly trimmed 
green lawns. 

Such beauty does not come alone from 
landscape plantings. Plantings are but 
the drapes over the framework exactly as 
wall-paper, curtains and rugs soften the 
bare walls of a living-room and make it 
pleasant and livable. The basic beauty, 
the big elements of proportion and balance, 
of big lines and big masses lies in the or- 
ganization of the areas, the buildings and 
the planting masses. 

This basie organization is a primary 
part of the good campus plan. Beauty of 
proportion and line and mass are worked 
out at the same time as elements of eff- 
ciency are considered. To be efficient, a 
thing need not also be ugly. It need not be 
unlovely simply because it is serving well. 
Rather the other is the ease. Things that 
serve efficiently, without fuss or lost 
motion, are often intrinsically beautiful 
When to basie beauty is added the drapery 
of tree, vine, shrub and flowering plants, 
then the whole becomes a place where crops 
of big inspiration ean sprout, leaf and 
bloom. 

Perhaps the influence on students of 
surroundings may be entirely unknown to 
them. They may go through their entire 
period of schooling and never once givé 
thought to what makes them contented to 
strive for greater knowledge and ability i" 
that particular setting of the school. But 
perhaps in after years there will come sud- 
denly to them the realization that some 
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massive planting of old pines, the powerful 
lines and mass of some beautiful building, 
the spirit-building loveliness of the whole 
campus as a place in which to live and 
work, has been a more powerful factor in 
shaping after life than half a dozen courses 
in which unadorned technical training 
formed the whole bill of fare. 

Of course this power of beauty in form- 
ing character and personality is not lim- 
ited to college campuses. It is as effective 
in earlier years of students’ lives. Even 
those kiddies that are in grade-school de- 
serve better surroundings for the buildings 
in which they spend most of the day than 
the all-too-common cinder yards and con- 
erete walks. 

Beauty is a big factor in the educational 
field. A good campus is the thing which 
makes the student a part of the institution, 
the physical thing that offers the means for 
his edueational work; and it is the thing 
which makes the institution a part of him. 
No human will get up any great enthu- 
siasm over ugly buildings and unlovely 
grounds. Humans are too responsive to 
beauty and ugliness not to feel the effect 
of depressing surroundings. 

Give the scholar all the beauty he can 
absorb. Spirit-stuff will be instilled into 
his soul whether he wills or not. It will 
build up that something which supplies 
fiber to do big things with the other phases 
of his edueation that are assimilated in 
texts and talks. 

A good campus, with beauty in all its 
lines, is as much a part of the educational 
system of a college or university or high 
school or grade school as is the desk in the 
recitation room, the books on the shelves of 
the library or the old leaky hydrogen sulfid 
pipe in the chem. lab! 

A school without a charming, beautiful, 
inspirational eampus where students can 
work in peace of soul, is a bit lopsided; 
May even rightfully be called a ‘‘knowl- 
edge mill’’ if it merely pours information 
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and formulae for how to do things into the 
students. 

A curse on ugliness; a blight on its de- 
pressing, retarding influences! 

Bring on beauty and make it a part of 
the big education of the future citizen 
leaders. 

For through the subtle influence of 
beauty and the spirit-stuff it engenders, 
leadership, a capacity for great things, 
may be stirred within some who otherwise 
would be plodders for all their days. 

ARTHUR HAWTHORNE CARHART 

McCrary, CULLEY AND CARHART, 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS, 
DENVER, COLORADO 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM IN 
KENYA 

THe Kenya correspondent of the London 
Times writes that, as facilities for the education 
of their children are of moment to Europeans 
who contemplate settlement in Kenya, it may be 
stated that the country is constantly improving 
its educational equipment and that varying 
facilities are already afforded in different parts 
of the country. There are four main govern- 
ment schools, at Nairobi, Nakuru, Eldoret and 
Kitale, and a small schoo] at Mombasa for the 
education of children who are too young to be 
sent to boarding school. Two other educational 
centers have been started recently at Thika and 
Nanyuki. 

Over £200,000 has been allocated for the ex- 
tension of the present buildings or the erection 
of new schools. The four main centers are bene- 
fiting, and in every case boarding and teaching 
accommodation is being improved and extended. 
Up to the present time coeducation has been nee- 
essary in order to reduce costs, but it has now 
been decided to build a senior secondary school 
for boys at Kabete, which is about four miles 
from the center of Nairobi. In addition, a fine 
new building in Nairobi, designed (as were all 
the new schools) by Sir Herbert Baker, -houses 
a mixed elementary school, to which will be 
added a girls’ senior secondary school when the 
step is justified by numbers. 
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The present curriculum in the four principal 
schools is framed to meet the needs of boys and 
girls in the colony; but in order to secure the 
advantages of a standard of world-wide reputa- 
tion, an English “School Certificate Examina- 
tion” (formerly known as the Cambridge Senior 
Local Examination) is kept in view. In the new 
senior secondary school at Kabete it is proposed 
eventually to carry on higher education and to 
extend the tuition up to the standard of the In- 
termediate Science and Arts Examinations of 
the London University and the scholarship ex- 
aminations of Oxford and Cambridge Universi- 
ties. The tuition fees range from 6s. to 15s. 
per month, according to the standard, while the 
inclusive cost of boarding is about £4 10s. per 
month, with a rebate for families of more than 
one child. 

In almost every department of the civil ser- 
vice provision is made for the training of 
“juniors,” and it is hoped that they will form 
the source of supply for the civil service in East 
Africa in the future. 


THE VATICAN LIBRARY AND INTER- 
NATIONAL COOPERATION IN 
LIBRARY WORK 

A YEAR or so ago it was learned that the Pope 
was anxious that the Vatican Library should be 
recatalogued on modern scientific principles. 
The Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, appreciating the significance of such an 
undertaking, was anxious to ascertain in what 
way it might cooperate to hasten the completion 
of the work in the interests of international 
scholarship. 

On behalf of the endowment, Dr. William 
Warner Bishop, librarian of the University of 
Michigan, accompanied in an advisory capacity 
by Mr. Robert Wilberforce, of the British For- 
eign Office, visited Rome in the spring of 1927 
to discuss the question with Cardinal Gasquet, 
Monsignor Mercati, prefect of the library, and 
other officials. Subsequently Mgr. Tisserant, 
one of the principal librarians at the Vatican, 
returned with Dr. Bishop to America in order to 
study methods in the principal American li- 
braries. As a result of an exhaustive report 
made by Dr. Bishop to Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, a very practical scheme 
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of cooperation has been evolved and with funds 
furnished by the Carnegie Endowment a party 
of American librarians has just arrived in Rome 
to begin the work. The American librarians, 
who are under the direction of Dr. Bishop, in- 
clude Mr. J. C. M. Hanson, professor of library 
science, University of Chicago, and Mr. Charles 
Martel, chief of the catalogue division of the 
Library of Congress, Washington. On the day 
after their arrival they were received in private 
audience by the Holy Father, who is keenly in- 
terested in the progress of the work. 

Two of the Vatican Library staff, Mgr. Bene- 
detti and Professor Scalia, and two younger 
men who have been studying library methods in 
America since last September, will return to 
Rome shortly, whilst Mr. Milton Lord, librarian 
of the American Academy in Rome, and Mr, 
Wm. M. Randall, of Hartford, Conn., will also 
be associated with Dr. Bishop and his colleagues. 
The object of both the Vatican and American 
librarians is at the earliest date possible to ren- 
der more available to scholars the treasures of 
printed books and manuscripts which the Vati- 
cap contains. 

A special room has been fitted up in the Vati- 
can Library by the Vatican authorities for the 
cataloguing operations. It is furnished with a 
large number of catalogue cases of steel in- 
tended to hold the new general catalogue of 
printed books and also to house the great card 
catalogue of the Library of Congress, which 
has been presented by the librarian of congress 
to the Vatican Library. The new card cata- 
logue will conform to the international size o! 
eard adopted fifty years since in America and 
now used in most countries. The rules to be fol- 
lowed in compiling this catalogue are the first 
subject of study. They will undoubtedly follow 
in the main the Italian rules, which, like the 
French, Seandinavian and Russian rules, ap- 
proximate the Anglo-American code adopted 
twenty years ago under Professor Hanson's 
urging and guidance. 

The American party will remain about three 
months. In that time it is hoped that they ca” 
reach an agreement with the Vatican Librar) 
authorities on principles governing international 
cataloguing practice, and can give a demonstra 
tion of that practice by cataloguing and arrans- 
ing a representative small section of the library. 
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The lines on which a general catalogue can pro- 
ceed should be clearly indicated by this work. 

With money supplied by the Carnegie En- 
dowment rapid progress is being made on a spe- 
cial catalogue of books printed before 1501. 
This work is in charge of Mgr. Gramatica, for- 
merly prefect of the Ambrosian Library in 
Milan. The Vatican incunabula are both numer- 
ous (about 6,500) and valuable, and this special 
catalogue should be of great use to scholars. 

The chief glory of the Vatican Library is its 
marvelous collection of ancient and medieval 
manuscripts. Toward a more complete and con- 
venient record of these the Carnegie Endowment 
is likewise making a substantial contribution. 
The plans for this part of the work are not yet 
ready to be announced, 


FEDERAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


A sILL to provide for the further develop- 
ment of vocational edueation in the several 
states, introduced by Representative Reed, of 
Dunkirk, N. Y., has been reported favorably 
by the House Committee on Education. The 
text of the bill follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, that for the purpose of pro- 
viding for the further development of vocational 
education in the several states there is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1929, the sum of $500,000, and for 
each year thereafter, for 11 years, a sum exceeding 
by $500,000 the sum appropriated for each pre- 
ceding year, and annually thereafter there is per- 
manently authorized to be appropriated for each 
year the sum of $6,000,000. 

One half of such sums shall be allotted to the 
states in the proportion that their farm population 
bears to the total farm population of the United 
States, exclusive of the territories and insular pos- 
sessions, according to the United States census last 
preceding the end of the fiscal year in which any 
such allotment is to be made, and shall be used 
for the salaries of teachers, supervisors and di- 
rectors of agricultural subjects in such states. 

The remaining half of such sums shall be allot- 
ted to the states in the proportion that their rural 
population bears to the total rural population of 
the United States, exclusive of the territories and 
insular possessions, according to the United States 
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census last preceding the end of the fiscal year in 
which any such allotment is to be made, and shall 
be used for the salaries of teachers, supervisors and 
directors, development and improvement of home 
economics subjects in such states. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
visions of this Act there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education out of any money in the treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $100,000 annu- 
ally to be expended for the same purposes and in 
the same manner as provided in Section 7 of the 
Act approved February 23, 1917, as amended Oc- 
tober 6, 1917. 

Sec. 8. The appropriations made by this Act 
shall be in addition to, and shall be subject to the 
same conditions and limitations as, the appropria- 
tions made by the Act entitled ‘‘ An act to provide 
for the promotion of vocational education; to pro- 
vide cooperation with the States in promotion of 
such education in agriculture and in the trades and 
industries; to provide cooperation with the States 
in the preparation of teachers of vocational sub- 
jects; and to appropriate money and regulate its 
expenditure,’’ approved February 23, 1917, except 
that the appropriation made by this Act for home 
economics shall be subject to the conditions and 
limitations applicable to the appropriation for agri- 
cultural purposes under Act of February 23, 1917, 
with the exception of that part of Section 10 
thereof which requires directed or supervised prac- 
tice for at least six months per year, and that the 
appropriations available to the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education for salaries and expenses 
shall be available for expenses of attendance at 
meetings of educational associations and other or- 
ganizations, which, in the opinion of the board, are 
necessary for the efficient discharge of its re- 
sponsibilities. 


EVENING SCHOOLS 

From reports received at the Bureau of Edu- 
cation of the United States Department of the 
Interior, it is found that most cities of 100,000 
or more population have some kind of evening 
schools. In some of these cities the attendance 
is small and the number of courses offered is 
not large. Of cities which have a population 
of between 30,000 and 100,000, only 67 per cent. 
report that they have evening schools, while in 
cities having a population of between 2,500 and 
10,000, an evening school is rarely found. If 
there is an evening school in these smaller cities, 
it is usually financed by some private agency. 
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From these facts we can see that relatively only 
a small part of our population has access to 
evening schools. 

In Los Angeles, California, in 1926, there 
were enrolled in the evening schools 62,630 stu- 
dents. Twenty-five schools are in session two 
to five evenings per week, two hours per eve- 
ning, and the schools are open to students 40 
weeks of the year. The cost per student to the 
district for two hours nightly instruction for 
10 months is $67.50, but no fee is charged. For 
thirty years, Buffalo, N. Y., has had evening 
schools, which are free and a part of the public 
school system, and which were attended in 1926-— 
27 by 28,000 people. The students are from all 
walks of life, and almost every nationality in 
the world. One sixth of the adult population 
of Gary, Ind., is in evening schools. Over 12,- 
000 men and women fill the 19 school buildings 
that are used for evening schools. Some of the 
schools are open 48 weeks of the year, from two 
to five evenings a week, and for two hours per 
evening. Not a pupil in the school is there by 
compulsion, and not even age can debar one 
from attending. The only requirement is that 
students must be over 16 years of age. The 
oldest student is 65 years old. 

Students of many nationalities and of widely 
differing grades of education may be found 
in these schools. Foreign-born illiterates and 
graduates of schools and colleges of Europe 
are in attendance. No fee is charged to the 
student who wishes to study in the evening 
schools unless work is taken in the university 
course, in which ease the university fee is 
charged. 

The evening school of Gary is more than a 
school. It is a social center and the best kind 
of club for young people. As to the cost the 
superintendent reports that it is but 5 per cent. 
of the total cost for schools of that city. 

The Ithaca, N. Y., evening school is one of 
the most productive activities of that city, and 
has been a part of the educational system for 
nineteen years. It is a popular thing to attend 
night-school, hence entire families will be found 
there. Interest in the evening school is also 
fostered by the issuing of certificates which 
testify to the work done by the students. The 
work of the evening school is thoroughly done, 
and is on as high a plane as the work of the 
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day schools. The school is in session 23 weeks 
of the year. 

In the evening schools of these four cities, as 
well as in all others, emphasis is placed on the 
student and not on the subject taught. The 
evening-student is there for training, informa- 
tion and help, and the course of study is merely 
the guide. 


PRIZES OF THE HIGHWAY EDUCA- 
TION BOARD 

OFFERING $6,500 in prizes for the best essays 
and lessons on street and highway safety, the 
Highway Education Board is announcing to the 
schools the annual safety contest open to ele- 
mentary school pupils and elementary school 
teachers of the nation. The competition is con- 
ducted each year with the active cooperation of 
the school authorities. 

The prizes are given by the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce, and this year in- 
clude 442 state prizes for elementary school 
pupils, three national prizes for pupils and 
three national prizes for teachers, the latter 
amounting to $1,000. In addition, the pupil and 
the teacher whose essay and lesson, respectively, 
are chosen as the best in the nation are given a 
trip to Washington. 

This year pupils are to write essays of 50) 
words in length on the subject “Why we have 
and Practice Traffic Rules.” Teachers are given 
the subject “Objectives and Methods of Eduea- 
tion in Street and Highway Safety,” on which 
they are asked to prepare practical lessons tor 
use, not alone in their own classrooms, but by 
other teachers. Pupils of the fifth, sixth, sev- 
enth and eighth grades may compete, while all 
teachers in the eighth and lower grades are eli- 
gible participants. In the past six years it !s 
estimated that more than 2,500,000 elementary 
school pupils and perhaps half a million teach- 
ers have written essays and lessons on the vari- 
ous subjects assigned in connection with these 
contests. Each state and territory is entitled to 
one first prize and one second prize. The first 
prize is a gold medal and a check for fifteen 
dollars; the second award is a silver medal and 
a check for ten dollars. The number of third 
prizes, bronze medals and checks for five dol- 
lars varies in proportion to the elementary 
school enrolment, New York, with its dense 
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population, for example, being entitled to 
twenty-five, Indiana to eleven, Florida to four, 
and Nevada to one. These prizes are distrib- 
uted through the State Departments of Educa- 
tion. Finally, the essays which are chosen as 
best from the states are entered in competition 
with each other. The best of these papers earns 
for the writer a gold watch and a trip to Wash- 
ington, while the second and third national 
awards are gold watches of suitable value and 
design. 

Teachers are not given state prizes, but the 
three lessons chosen as the best of all those 
written earn for their writers checks in the 
amount of $500, $300 and $200, respectively, 
and the teacher whose lesson is ranked first is 
also invited to go to Washington as the board’s 


ruest. 


THE UNIVERSITY FILM FOUNDATION 

Tue University Film Foundation has been 
organized to cooperate with the faculty and 
other members of the staff of Harvard Uni- 
versity in the collection and production of 
films and photographs in the fields of science 
and education. 

The foundation has entered into an agreement 
with the president and fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege, according to the terms of which Harvard 
University will permit the foundation to use 
such equipment and other facilities as the col- 
lege may determine are available, and will en- 
courage the members of its faculty to cooperate 
in the production of the films. The foundation 
will be permitted to state that its films have 
been produced in collaboration with the faculty 
and staff of Harvard University. Furthermore, 
though not ineluded in the contract, the uni- 
ersity is willing to provide the foundation with 
4 site upon university ground for the erection 
of a building to belong to the university and 
uot for the sale or rental of films. In return 
tor these privileges, the foundation will place 
its collection of films and photographs and its 
motion picture equipment at the disposal of 
Harvard University for the purpose of instrue- 
tion and seientifie research. 

The foundation has been granted a Massa- 
chusetts charter as an edueational and chari- 
table organization. The officers are: Oakes Ames, 
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president ; George D. Pratt, Jr., treasurer; John 
A. Haeseler, director. 

The film center to be established in connection 
with the university will have equipment for film 
production and editing, including motion pic- 
ture cameras, lighting apparatus, film vaults, 
projection machines, laboratory equipment for 
developing negatives and printing positives and 
all incidental accessories. 

The foundation plans to collect films and 
photographs of educational and scientific value 
from organizations and individuals all over the 
world, to cooperate with scientists and explorers 
and record research experiments of permanent 
value in university and industrial laboratories. 

The foundation will immediately undertake 
the production of series of films on the funda- 
mentals of the more common arts and sciences: 
botany, zoology, physics, chemistry, geography, 
anthropology, geology, astronomy and the fine 
arts. 


THE SETH LOW JUNIOR COLLEGE OF 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

APPOINTMENTS to the administrative organi- 
zation and the faculty of Seth Low Junior Col- 
lege, which will open on September 27 as a 
Brooklyn part of Columbia University, are an- 
nounced. The college will be housed in the new 
Brooklyn Law School building at 373 Pearl 
Street, but until September 1 offices will be at 
305 Washington Street. 

The purpose of the establishment of the junior 
college is to serve the educational needs of 
Brooklyn more adequately, according to the an- 
nouncement by Professor James Chidester Eg- 
bert, director of university extension at Colum- 
bia University, who has been named chairman of 
the administrative board of the college. The 
academic year will start with an enrolment of 
about 700, approximately the number hitherto 
eared for by extension courses in Brooklyn. 

Edward J. Allen has been chosen acting di- 
rector of Seth Low Junior College for 1928-29. 
He has been an instructor in extension teaching 
at Columbia University for the last six years. 
He has also taught at the College of the City of 
New York, Cooper Union and at the American 
Institute of Banking. He is a graduate of Colo- 
rado College. 
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Other members of the administration will be 
Herbert E. Hawkes, dean of Columbia College; 
Dr, Adam Lerey Jones, director of university 
admission; Professor John J. Coss, director of 
the summer session; Dr. Frank L. Babbott, of 
Long Island College Hospital, and Jackson A. 
Dykman. 

The following members of the Columbia 
teaching staff were named assistants to the act- 
ing director: Harmon L. Mudd, instructor in 
economies; Alexander Blair, instructor in his- 
tory, and Elmer Schattschneider, instructor in 
history. 

Forty-six faculty appointments were also an- 
nounced as follows: 


English—James W. Bellah, B.A.; Horace C. Coon, 
A.B.; Mack C. Gorhaf, A.M.; Roger S. Loomis, 
A.M., B.Litt. (Oxon); John H. H. Lyon, Ph.D., 
Litt.D.; Walter E. Schutt, A.B. (Oxon); Har- 
ley L. Senseman, A.M.; Ralph Townsend. 

Economics—Edward J. Allen, A.M.; Irvin H. J. 
Bussing, A.M.; Harry D. Gideonse, David Hal- 
fant, A.M.; Harmon L. Mudd, A.B. 

History—Alexander Blair, A.M.; John A. Krout, 
Ph.D.; Carl L. Lokke, A.M.; Elmer Schatt- 
schneider, A.M.; George P. Schmidt, A.M. 

Government—A. Gordon Dewey, A.M.; Raymond 
A. Leydig, A.B.; George M. Reynolds, A.B.; 
Schuyler C. Wallace, Ph.D. 

Psychology—Matthew Chappell, B.S.; Malcolm K. 
MacDonald, A.M. 

Chemistry—Ray H. Crist, Ph.D.; Samuel J. Kiehl, 
Ph.D.; Arthur C. Lorch, A.M.; Maxwell Schu- 
bert, A.M.; John H. Young, A.M. 

Philosophy—Richard Hope, A.M.; J. V. Mauzey, 
A.B.; Paul A. Reeder, A.M.; John W. Scott, 
A.B. 

Sociology—Nels Anderson, A.M.: Luther 8S. Cress- 
man, Ph.D.; T. I. Probert, A.M. 

French—Thomas M. Brunetti, Manuel Brussaly, 
A.M.; Silas Paul Jones, A.M. 

Public Speaking—Arthur W. Riley, A.B.; John 
Sommerville, A.B. 

Mathematics—Edgar Dehn, Ph.D. 

Physics—William T. Cooke, A.M. 

German—Percy Matenko, A.M. 

Statistics—Robert P. Eastwood, A.M. 

Zoology—Robert H. Bowen, Ph.D. 


The selective process will govern admissions 
from the beginning, it was announced. Require- 
ments will be substantially those of Columbia 
University and will include the Thorndike intel- 
ligenece examination. 
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CONFERENCE OF RURAL SCHOOL 
SUPERVISORS 

A CONFERENCE of rural school supervisors of 
the Northeastern States is to be held at the Me- 
Alpin Hotel, New York City, April 23 and 24, 
under the direction of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education. 

Participants in the conference will include the 
chief state educational officers, several other 
members of state departments of education and 
a number of county and other local superinten- 
dents and supervisors of rural schools of the 
New England States, New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

In addition to several speakers of note in- 
cluded in the above list, a number of educators 
connected with various educational institutions 
have accepted invitations to address the confer- 
ence and lead discussions. Among them are 
Fannie W. Dunn, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Clyde B. Moore, Cornell Univer- 
sity; Charles Russell, Westfield, Mass., State 
Normal School; M. G. Nelson, New York State 
College for Teachers, Albany, N. Y.; Meta L. 
Anderson, Newark, N. J., and Dr. E. A. Doll, 
The Training School, Vineland, N. J. The 
topics to be considered include among others: 
Characteristics of efficiency in teaching; special 
types of assistance needed by beginning teachers 
who are without professional preparation and 
by those with such preparation; making eighth 
grade promotion standards effective supervisory 
agencies; the effect of larger rural schools on 
the solution of supervisory problems; greater 
unification of pre-service and in-service train- 
ing; equalizing educational opportunity for, and 
essential characteristics of the type of education 
best adapted to the needs of exceptional chil- 
dren in rural school systems. 

The forthcoming conference is the third re- 
gional supervisory conference sponsored by the 
United States Bureau of Education. Two pre- 
ceding conferences in each of which the South- 
eastern States were represented were held i” 
1925 and 1926. These two conferences, the pro- 
ceedings of which have been published as bulle 
tins of the Bureau of Education, gave a marked 
impetus to improvement in rural schoo! supe! 
vision over a wide extent of territory. It is 
expected that the April, 1928, conference will 
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point the way to an intensive attack upon a 
few of the specific problems whose study and 
solution by supervisory officials is so urgently 
needed in the interests of greater efficiency in 
teaching and of equalization of educational op- 
portunity for all rural school children. 


WILLIAM BISHOP OWEN 
Tue following resolution of appreciation and 
respect, prepared by W. R. Siders, Mary Me- 
Skimmon, J. W. Crabtree and F. G. Blair, was 
passed by the board of directors of the National 
Education Association at its meeting in Boston, 
March 1: 


The Board of Directors of the National Educa- 
tion Association unanimously record their apprecia- 
tion of the leadership and services of William 
Bishop Owen in helping to make this association a 
larger, more powerful, more effective force in de- 
termining the trend and policies of education in 
America. 

As an active member and as president of this 
association he exerted a helpful influence on all 
of its activities. But his outstanding achievement 
was the transforming of the annual meeting of the 
active members into the representative assembly. 
With clear vision and undaunted courage, he went 
through the difficult tasks of amending the charter 
and changing the by-laws to accomplish this end. 
Realizing not only what he had accomplished, but 
what large opportunities lay before him, we mourn 
his untimely death. This association and the cause 
of education throughout the nation have suffered 
an irreparable loss in clear constructive leadership. 

This resolution of the Board of Directors will 
serve as evidence to the members of this associa- 
tion and to all the members of Mr. Owen’s family 
of the high regard in which he was held by those 
who were closely associated with him on the board 
and other official bodies of the National Education 
Association. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


A Bronze statue of Dr. Andrew Fleming 
West, retiring dean of the Graduate School of 
Princeton University, will be dedicated with ap- 
propriate ceremonies on April 12. The statue 
depicts Dean West, in his academic dress, in a 
chair designed in keeping with the Gothie sur- 
roundings in which it will stand. It was exe- 
euated by Robert Tait McKenzie, of Philadel- 
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phia, and given to the university by William 
Cooper Procter. Dean West, who will be sev- 
enty-four years old on May 17, will retire in 
June. He has been a member of the Princeton 
faculty for forty-five years. 


A porTRAIT of the late President Arthur J. 
Roberts, of Colby College, painted by Charles 
Hovey Pepper, a graduate of the college, will 
be unveiled at the memorial service planned as a 
part of the one hundred and seventh annual 
commencement of the college this coming June. 
The portrait is a gift to the college from the 
present senior class. 


CELEBRATION of the twenty-five years on the 
University of Kansas faculty of Professor 
Charles Sanford Skilton, composer and author- 
ity on American Indian music, will be one of the 
features of Music Week, April 29 to May 5, at 
the University of Kansas. Professor Skilton’s 
oratorio, “The Guardian Angel,” based on a 
Moravian legend of the Carolina mountains, will 
be presented by an adult chorus of 500, a chil- 
dren’s chorus of 200 and the Minneapolis sym- 
phony orchestra, assisted by soloists from New 
York and Chicago. The symphony orchestra 
will also present two programs featuring Pro- 
fessor Skilton’s compositions, and a dinner will 
be given in his honor. 


THE thirty-seventh annual banquet of the 
Yale Law Journal, in honor of Professor Arthur 
L. Corbin, of the Yale Law School faculty, was 
held at New Haven on March 30. Emory R. 
Buckner, former district attorney of New York, 
and Professor Joseph Redlich, of the Harvard 
Law School, formerly professor of the law fac- 
ulty of the University of Vienna and Austrian 
minister of finance, were among the speakers. 
Professor Corbin, who is the first Stirling re- 
search professor in law and is recognized as an 
authority on contracts, was graduated from Yale 
Law School in 1899 and joined the faculty in 
1903. He is its senior member in point of 
service. 


THe RevereND Dr. Water B. Greenway 
will resign as pastor of the Bethany Temple 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, to accept 
the presidency of Beaver College, at Jenkin- 
town. 


THE REVEREND JOHN TimoTHy Stone has 
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accepted the presidency of McCormick Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Chicago, but will retain his 
pulpit in Fourth Presbyterian Church on Lake 
Shore Drive. 


Dr. Lemvet H. Murtin, whose resignation as 
president of De Pauw University will become 
effective in June, has accepted the pastorate of 
the American Church in Berlin, Germany. 


THE REVEREND Dr. Rosert Wicks, pastor of 
the Second Congregational Church at Malden, 
Massachusetts, has accepted the newly estab- 
lished position of dean of religion at Princeton 
University, which carries with it the position of 
college preacher in the new church, which is to 
be dedicated in May. 


At Yale University Professor Frederick B. 
Luquiens, who has held the Richard M. Colgate 
professorship in the freshman year since 1921, 
has been appointed professor of Spanish-Amer- 
ican literature. Professor William R. Longley, 
professor of mathematics, has been appointed 
to the Colgate professorship in place of Pro- 
fessor Luquiens. The Richard M. Colgate pro- 
fessorship was established in 1921 by a bequest 
from Richard M. Colgate, Yale 1877. 


The Harvard Alumni Bulletin writes that the 
Graduate School of Education “is fortunate in 
being able to announce the appointment of Pro- 
fessor B. R. Buckingham, of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, as lecturer on elementary education and 
a member of the faculty. Professor Bucking- 
ham has won a distinguished place as a teacher 
of education and a productive scholar in his 
field. He is to assume editorial duties with 
Ginn and Company, and it was because of the 
happy suggestion of Dr. Charles H. Thurber, of 
Ginn and Company, a member of the Overseers 
Committee of the School, that we were able to 
secure Dr. Buckingham’s services. Dr. Buck- 
ingham has held the following positions, among 
others, in his productive and varied career: 
teacher of mathematics, Morris High School, 
New York City; principal of Publie School 86, 
New York City; chief statistician for the New 
York schools; educational statistician for the 
State Board of Education, Wisconsin; professor 
of education and director of the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, University of Illinois; di- 
rector of the Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University.” 
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AN arrangement between Harvard and Cor- 
nell Universities, by which Professor Robert B. 
Cushman, head of the department of govern- 
ment of Cornell University, will have a tem- 
porary leave of absence in order to lecture at 
Harvard University during the last semester of 
the college year, has made it possible for two 
Harvard professors to travel abroad in search 
for original materials for developing theories of 
national government. Professor Cushman is 
filling the position of Professor Arthur N. Hol- 
combe and Professor Henry A. Yeomans in the 
department of political science at Harvard. 
Professor Yeomans sailed several days ago for 
Egypt and the Mediterranean countries, and 
will then go to France. Professor Holeombe 
will carry on his research in China, under the 
Bureau of International Research. 


Tue trustees of Miami University in Ohio re- 
cently approved the recommendation of Presi- 
dent Alfred H. Upham for the reorganization of 
the university into a college of liberal arts, a 
school of education and a school of business ad- 
ministration, with provision for a school of fine 
arts to be developed later. Dr. Edgar Ewing 
Brandon and Dr, Harvey C. Minnich will! con- 
tinue as deans of the divisions of liberal arts 
and education. Harrison C. Dale, at present 
dean of the school of business administration at 
the University of Idaho, has been selected as the 
new dean of the division of business administra- 
tion at Miami. 


Syracuse UNiversity Liprary has appointed 
Professor Edward S. Rowse, of the School of 
Library Science, formerly curator of the state 
museum at Albany, as a consultant in research. 
He will assist seniors and graduate students en- 
gaged in the writing of theses and other re- 
search work and will discuss with students the 
technique of research and the compiling of bib- 
liographies. 

RacHEL SaraH Turner, for four and a hali 
years assistant editor of the Pennsylvania 
School Journal, Harrisburg, has accepted the 
position of assistant dean of women at the 
State Teachers College at Bloomsburg. She 
took up her new work on February 20. 


THe Malden ( Mass.) school committee has an- 
nounced that the new Western Junior High 
School, which is expected to be completed by 
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September 1, will be opened under the princi- 
palship of Richard W. Nutter, who is now prin- 
cipal of the Centre Junior High School. Mr. 
Nutter has taught in Malden for thirty years 
and is a graduate of Bates College. 


Mitton J. Fereuson, state librarian of Cali- 
fornia, and §. A. Pitt, of the Glasgow Public 
Library, will represent the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion in a survey for a library system for South 
Africa. It is hoped to establish there a system 
hased somewhat on the plan of the county li- 
brary system of California, under which small 
libraries will be established in every community 
just as the publie schools now are. These li- 


braries will be served from a central library and 
will have sufficient funds to purchase all of the 
important books and periodicals of the day. 


Dr. Leonarp V. Koos, professor of secondary 
education at the University of Minnesota, has 
been granted leave for the spring quarter by 
the board of regents to direct a preliminary 
survey of secondary education including the 
junior college in California. The survey is to 
be made under the auspices of the State Depart- 
ment of Edueation in California and from a 
subvention provided in equal parts by the State 
Legislature of California and the General Edu- 
cation Board of New York City. 

SeverAL members of the faculty of Colorado 
State Teachers College have been engaged by 
other institutions for the summer session of 
1928. Mr. Harold G. Blue, professor of secon- 
dary education, will spend the summer teaching 
at the University of Chicago. Dr. Earle U. 
Rugg, head of the department of education, will 
conduet classes at the University of Iowa during 
the last six weeks of the summer session. Dr. 
Frederick L. Whitney, director of educational 
research, will spend the first half of the summer 
quarter as an instructor in the Normal School 
at Honolulu, Hawaii. 


J. Ben Hitt, of Pennsylvania State College, 
will be a member of the faculty of the “Float- 
ing University,” which will leave New York 
City on October 6, for an eight-months’ trip 
around the world. Mrs. Hill will chaperon the 
croup of women students from Pennsylvania. 


GrorGe NaKasHiMa and Jack Paterson, of 
the University of Washington, juniors in the 
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fine arts department, have been awarded $1,000 
scholarships for three months’ study at Fon- 
tainebleau near Paris, France, this summer. 
Their selection was made on their outstanding 
work in fine arts. One scholarship was offered 
by citizens of Seattle interested in art and the 
other by the West Coast Lumber Bureau. 


Tue Brazilian government has recently re- 
quested Dr. Fernandes Figueira, of the National 
Publie Health Bureau, assisted by Dr. Israel 
Franca, to make a survey of the present child- 
welfare agencies in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, not 
only reporting present conditions, but making 
suggestions for possible improvement. The 
juvenile court, the other sections of the Public 
Health Bureau, and hospital officials will co- 
operate in the study. 


THE Senate of the University of London has 
resolved that, as from the beginning of the 
session 1928-29, in place of the existing depart- 
ment of philosophy and psychology at Univer- 
sity College, there shall be instituted a depart- 
ment of philosophy and a department of psy- 
chology; and, in this connection, that, as from 
August 1, 1928, Professor C. E. Spearman, now 
Grote professor of philosophy of mind and 
logic, shall be head of the department of psy- 
chology, his title being changed to “professor 
of psychology in the university.” 


ArtTHuR HamiLTon Smita, late keeper of 
Greek and Roman antiquities in the British 
Museum, will succeed to the directorship of the 
British School at Rome on the expiration of 
Mr. Bernard Ashmole’s term of office at the end 
of this session. Mr. Smith is an original mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the school 
and chairman of the faculty of archeology, his- 
tory and letters. Mr. Ashmole, whom he suc- 
ceeds, is about to sueceed Professor Ernest 
Gardner as Yates professor of classical archeol- 
ogy in the University of London. 


Proressor ALLISON Peers, of the University 
of Liverpool, is visiting professor at Madrid 
University, from March until May. He is lee- 
turing in Spanish on the English language and 
literature. His appointment marks the begin- 
ning of English teaching in the Spanish uni- 
versities, for hitherto no modern language has 


been officially recognized. Eminent scholars 
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from France, Germany and Italy will also be 
called. 

Tue Yale Divinity School will hold its nine- 
teenth annual convocation from Monday, April 
16, to Wednesday, April 18, inclusive. The 
Lyman Beecher lectures on preaching will be 
given by the Right Reverend James E. Free- 
man, D.D., Protestant Episcopal bishop of 
Washington, D. C. The Nathaniel W. Taylor 
lecturer on theology is the Reverend Hugh R. 
Mackintosh, D.D., professor of systematic theol- 
ogy in New College, Edinburgh. 





DISCUSSION 


THE MEANING OF PREDICTION 


However difficult it may be to be a prophet, 
the nature of his job seems clear enough: it is 
to foretell the future. In educational statistics 
this is commonly forgot. Take as a recent ex- 
hibit the study entitled “Predictive Value of 
Four Specified Factors for Freshman English 
and Mathematics.” The chief defect of this 
interesting paper lies in its title; one may 
search in vain in the five pages of its text for 
predictions or statistics which enable one to 
make useful predictions. One learns with in- 
terest, though without surprise, that when the 
freshmen are divided in groups according to 
the grade received in composition, the average 
score in an “alertness” test roughly corresponds. 
If this enables us to predict anything it enables 
us to predict what the mean _ intelligence 
test score of those getting specified grades in 
composition will be.?_ But one is unlikely to be 
interested in that unless one is trying to prove 
that the intelligence test score depends upon 
facility in writing the mother tongue. What 
one wants to know is “given that I have such 
and such a score in the intelligence test, how 
likely am I to get a C— in composition.” Those 
who can deduce this from the figures given in 
the article have a power of divination beyond 
the ordinary. Nor is the case improved when 
one calculates a correlation coefficient, even 
though one is mathematically wise enough to 
use the coefficient of mean contingency instead 

1R. A. Kent and Esther Schreurs, ScHooL AND 
Society, 1928, XXVII, 242-246. 

2In technical terms, the wrong regression was 
determined. 
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of the inapplicable product-moments coefij- 
cient.® 

The procedure is somewhat altered for the 
better when we come to the section “Predictive 
value of High School Quarter.” Here we are 
told the mean grade in English and mathe- 
maties of those placed in the several quarters 
of their high school classes. This enables us to 
predict (with an undetermined margin of cer- 
tainty, however) that the average grade in col- 
lege English of a group of students who stood 
well in high school will be better than the aver- 
age of those who stood low. Quite so. But 
we still can not predict from these figures even 
so simple a fact as that a student who stands 
well in high school has a better chance, statis- 
tically, of standing well in college. For it can 
hardly be too often emphasized that averages 
conceal quite as much as they reveal. 

Consider such an illustrative group of grades 
as the following: seven students who were in the 
top quarter of their high school class get grades 
in English of 3, 3, 3, 1, 1, 1, 1; average 1.8. 
Seven students from the bottom quarter of 
their high school classes get 3, 2, 2, 1, 1, 0, 0; 
average 1.3. The average is lower in the latter 
ease; but would one wish to say that a student 
from the bottom quarter had less chance of do- 
ing well? Not if doing well means work of 
grade 2 (or B). The case is admittedly made 
extreme (though perfectly possible) to show 
the way in which the mere average may mis- 
lead. 

The pity of it is that for prediction one does 
not ordinarily need complicated statistical 
methods. Such methods exist. But in the 


3 For the limitations of the correlation coefficient 
in prediction see Hull, C. L., ‘‘ The Correlation Co- 
efficient and its Prognostic Significanee.’’ J. Educ. 
Res., 1927, 15, 327-238 and English, H. B., ‘‘ The 
Predictive Value of Intelligence Tests,’’ ScHooL 
AND Society, XXVI, 1927, p. 783. 

4E.g., the method of critical scores. See Thur- 
stone, L. L., ‘‘ Mental Tests for College Entrance,”’ 
J. Educ. Psychol., 1919, 10, 129-142; and Pressey, 
S. L., ‘‘Suggestions with Regard to Professor 
Thurstone’s ‘Method of Critical Scores,’’’ J. Educ. 
Psychol., 1919, 10, 517-520. May, M. A., ‘‘Pre- 
dicting Academic Success,’’ J. Educ. Psychol., 
1923, 14, 429-440, gives an admirable and clear 
treatment with illustrations. Cf. also the article 
by Hull cited above. 
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commoner situation almost all one needs to do 


is to count noses. 
What ean we predict from the fact that a 


bov’s average in high school was B, let us say? 
Well, 10 per cent. of those of similar accom- 
plishment got A in college. His chance of get- 
ting A is thus one in ten. But 10 per cent. 
likewise failed, so that he has also one chance in 
ten of failing. And so for the other college 
levels of achievement. 

Of course, one does not mean that there are 
no pitfalls. The sample on which prediction is 
based must be adequate, the variability of the 
distribution must be known. But imagination 
and scientifie common sense rather than mathe- 
matical ingenuity are needed. Given these, the 
chief requirement is that we know precisely 
what it is that we wish to predict and keep our 
eye firmly on that goal. 

Horace B, ENGLISH 

ANTIOCH COLLEGE 





QUOTATIONS 


THE SITUATION AT CLARK 
UNIVERSITY 


Now come the resignations of the president of 
the student-body of Clark University and of two 
other seniors who have earned high rank in their 
studies and in the respect of their fellows. This 
is a serious development. No college man, 
standing upon the verge of graduation with 
honors, would thus forego his degree unless 
moved to such sacrifice by deep-running dictates 
of conscience and judgment. Therefore the de- 
liberate act of these three seniors can not be 
denied a semblance as impressive as their deed 
is exceptional. 

The men who have resigned rested, one notes, 
under no disciplinary compulsion whatever. No 
charge of wrongdoing had been either brought 
or suggested against them. Their concern was 
for three other seniors, and for what they con- 
ceive to have been a denial of justice and fair 
play toward these three of their fellows. One 
ot the disciplined trio had written and caused 
to be set into type a contribution to the Clark 
Monthly, which, though never printed, must be 
conceded to have been of objectionable charac- 
ter were it only because the author and the ed- 
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itor-in-chief, upon their own statements, declare 
that they had themselves decided to withdraw 
the text from publication. The two other mem- 
bers of the trio, associate editors of the maga- 
zine, affirm that they had never even seen the 
offending text. A committee of students, seek- 
ing to offer to President Atwood resolutions of 
confidence in the truth of these statements, and 
therefore to ask that the men be allowed to con- 
tinue as members of Clark University, declare 
that they were summarily refused a hearing with 
the words, “There’s the door; get out!” 

In the presence of these allegations, it is idle 
to pretend that the instant case is any ordinary 
or simple matter of the discipline of a single 
student who has written an objectionable though 
unprinted article. The situation is one involv- 
ing the defense or defeat of a great American 
principle, the right of fair hearing. This being 
the issue, the alumni and trustees of Clark Uni- 
versity would serve a useful end, it seems, if 
they should now institute thorough proceedings 
of investigation to determine whether or not that 
right has been invaded. Nothing can be more 
important than that the authorities of American 
colleges should prepare their undergraduates, 
by dint of shining example, for the practice of 
fair play and the exercise of calm, deliberate 
judgment.—Boston Evening Transcript. 





REPORTS 


THE JOHN SIMON GUGGENHEIM 
MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIPS 

Tue trustees of the John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation announce the award of 
fellowships as a result of which seventy-five 
young American scholars, scientists and artists 
who have shown unusual ability in research and 
creative ability in the fine arts will spend all or 
part of the coming year in study and research 
abroad. 

The foundation, which has a capital fund of 
$3,500,000, was established in 1925 by former 
United States Senator and Mrs. Simon Guggen- 
heim as a memorial to a son who died on April 
26, 1922. 

The awards, which total $173,000 for the 
coming year, have been made to scholars and 
artists from twenty states. Fifty-nine new 
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fellows have been appointed, most of them for 
a period of a year, while sixteen have been re- 
appointed to enable them to complete studies 
or projects begun during the past year. The 
fellowships, it is announced, “are awarded only 
to young scholars and artists who have given 
unequivocal evidence of marked gift for re- 
search or for creative work, and who are en- 
gaged in constructive projects requiring special 
facilities available abroad.” The fellowships 
are awarded usually for one year but in special 
eases for longer or shorter terms. The stipend 
is usually $2,500 for a period of twelve months. 
Men and women are eligible for appointment 
on equal terms. 

Although the fellowships are designed chiefly 
for the aid of youthful scholars and artists, 
with the age limits customarily, but not in- 
flexibly placed between twenty-five and thirty- 
five years, many of those who receive the 
awards are already notable for their attain- 
ments as writers and scientists. 

The committee of the foundation which 
judged the applicants and their projects for 
study is composed of President Ada Comstock, 
of Radeliffe College; President Frederick C. 
Ferry, of Hamilton College; Dean Guy Stanton 
Ford, of the University of Minnesota; Pro- 
fessor Charles H. Haskins, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and Dean Charles B. Lipman, of the 
University of California. The trustees of the 
foundation are the Honorable Simon Guggen- 
heim, Mrs. Simon Guggenheim, Francis H. 
Brownell, Carroll A. Wilson, Charles D. Hilles, 
Roger W. Straus and Charles Earl, all of New 
York City. The offices of the foundation are 
in the Pershing Square Building, New York 
City, in charge of Henry Allen Moe, secretary. 

The following writers will go abroad to do 
further creative writing: 


Leonie Adams, author of ‘‘Those not Elect,’’ a 
volume of verse. 

Countee Cullen, the negro poet, who has written 
‘*Color,’’ ‘‘Copper Sun’’ and the ‘‘ Ballad of the 
Brown Girl.’’ He is the editor of ‘‘Caroling 
Dusk,’’ an anthology of verse by negro poets. 

Paul Eliot Green, the winner of the Pulitzer 
Prize in drama for 1927 with his play ‘‘In Abra- 
ham’s Bosom.’’ He is also the author of the 
following volumes of plays: ‘‘The Lord’s Will,’’ 
‘‘Lonesome Road,’’ ‘‘The Field God’’ and ‘‘In 
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the Valley.’’ During 1925 he was editor of The 
Reviewer. He is an assistant professor of phi- 
losophy at the University of North Carolina, 

Lynn Riggs, a dramatist, the author of ‘‘ Knives 
from Syria’’ and ‘‘Big Lake,’’ a tragedy, pro- 
duced by the American Laboratory Theater, New 
York, in 1927. 

Allen Tate, a founder and editor of the ‘‘ Fugi- 
tive,’’ a magazine of verse, published in Nashville, 
Tennessee. He is the author of ‘‘Stonewall Jack- 
son: A Narrative of War.’’ 

Erie Walrond, the author of ‘‘ Tropie Death,’’ a 
volume of short stories, and of many articles. 
His ‘‘The Big Ditch,’’ a romantic history of the 
Panama Canal, is in press. 

Three composers of music will be assisted. 
They are: Quinto Maganini, flutist of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, Robert Russell Ben- 
nett, both of New York City, and Roy Harris, of 
Covina, California. Nicholas G. J. Ballanta, a 
negro, has been reappointed to continue his studies 
of the musical conceptions of the African peoples. 
He is now working among the tribes of the Congo. 

Doris Spiegel and William Auerbach-Levy, New 
York artists, Eliot O’Hara, of Waltham, Massa- 
chusetts, and Anthony Angarola, of the Kansas 
City Art Institute, will go to France and Italy 
for creative work in painting under the auspices 
of the Guggenheim Foundation. Isamu Noguchi 
and Raymond Turner, sculptors, will carry on their 
creative work in the same countries. 

In anthropology, Dr. Edwin M. Loeb, of the 
University of California, will make a study of the 
material culture, social organization and religion 
of the more primitive peoples of Sumatra and the 
adjacent western islands. 

The following astronomical researches will be 
assisted : 

Dr. Willem Jacob Luyten, assistant professor of 
astronomy, Harvard University: the taking of a 
large number of photographs of the southern sky, 
with the Bruce Telescope of the Harvard Observa- 
tory at Mazelspoort, South Africa, with a view te 
comparing these plates with similar plates taken 
between 1896 and 1905 to obtain information con- 
cerning the numbers, velocities and _ intrinsic 
brightnesses of the stars in the neighborhood of 
the sun. 

Dr. Otto Struve, assistant professor of astro 
physics, University of Chicago: A theoretical 
study of the distribution and physical properties 
of diffuse matter in interstellar space, with Pro- 
fessor A. S. Eddington, Cambridge University, 
England. 

Mathematical studies will be assisted as follows: 

Dr. Olive C. Hazlett, assistant professor of 
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mathematics, University of Illinois: A study of 
the arithmetics of linear associative algebras to- 
gether with their application and interpretation in 
other lines of mathematics, especially the theory 
of numbers, in Europe. 

Dr. Perry Byerly, assistant professor of seis- 
mology, University of California: To study mathe- 
matical geophysics in order to apply data already 
obtained in the study of the Montana and other 
American earthquakes to the problems of the na- 
ture and position of those discontinuities in the 
earth’s strueture which lie above the central core. 

In the field of research in physics, the following 
have received awards: 

Dr. J. J. Hopfield, assistant professor of 
physies, University of California: A study of the 
Zeeman effect of the infra-red spectra of oxygen 
and nitrogen with reference to the classification of 
the extreme ultra-violet spectra of these elements, 
with Professor F. Pasehen, at the Imperial 
Physico-technical Institute, Charlottenburg, Ger- 
many. 

Dr. R. J. Kennedy, research associate in physics, 
California Institute of Technology: Research 
toward establishing a consistent theory of radia- 
tion, with Professors Sommerfeld at Munich and 
Schrodinger at Berlin. 

Dr. Noel C. Little, professor of physics, Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick, Maine: The determination of 
thermo-magnetie properties of gaseous molecules 
by a new method of convective flow with a view 
to the study of their structure and spacial quanti- 
tization, with Professor W. Gerlach, Tubingen, 
Germany, 

Dr. F. W. Loomis, associate professor of 
physics, New York University: A study of the 
new quantum mechanics, especially in relation to 
problems in band spectra, with Professor T. 
Franck, Gottingen, and Professor Schrodinger, 
Berlin, 

Dr. L. E. Reukema, assistant professor of elec- 
trical engineering, University of California: A 
theoretical and experimental study of electric dis- 
charge in gases at high frequencies and of the 
breakdown of solid insulating materials under a 
momentary high electric stress, with Professor 
W. O. Schumann, Munich. 

Dr. W. W. Watson, assistant professor of 
physies, University of Chicago: The study of 
molecular spectra under Professors Franck, of 
Gottingen, and Sommerfeld, of Munich, with a 
view to learning more about the structure of 
molecules and the nature of chemical reactions in 
gases, 

Three appointments to assist researches in 
chemistry have been made: 
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Dr. Richard Bradfield, assistant professor of 
soils, University of Missouri: Investigations of 
some of the principles involved in the purification 
of colloids by electrodialysis. (Reappointment.) 

Dr. George Hopkins Coleman, assistant professor 
of chemistry, State University of Iowa: An ex- 
perimental study of a new method for the prepara- 
tion of amines by the reaction of organomag- 
nesium halides with chloroamines and related com- 
pounds, with Professor Victor Grignard, Univer- 
sity of Lyons, France. 

Dr. Earl C. Gilbert, associate professor of chem- 
istry, Oregon State College: Researches on hydra- 
zine, being an experimental study of some hitherto 
uninvestigated reactions of hydrazine from the 
standpoint of modern theories of solution, cata- 
lysis and electronic structure; principally with 
Professor J. N. Brénsted, Polytechnic Institute, 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 

For work in plant physiology and botany the 
following two reappointments have been made: 

Dr. Ralph E.- Cleland, associate professor of 
botany, Goucher College, Baltimore: Studies of 
the chromosome constitution and behavior in the 
evening primroses. 

Dr. Rodney Beecher Harvey, associate professor 
of plant physiology and botany: Investigations of 
the effects of low temperatures on plants, in 
northern Russia. 

Dr. Homer W. Smith, professor of physiology, 
University of Virginia, will go to Naples, Cairo 
and Khartoum to make physiological studies of 
rare species of lung fishes surviving in the waters 
of the Nile and the Mediterranean. 

Two studies in zoology will be assisted: 

Dr. Dwight E. Minnich, associate professor of 
zoology, University of Minnesota: Physiological 
studies on the chemical senses of insects; prin- 
cipally with Professor Karl V. Frisch, director of 
the Zoological Institute, University of Munieh, 

Dr. Emmett R. Dunn, associate professor of 
zoology, Smith College, Northampton, Massachu- 
setts: Researches on Central American reptiles 
and amphibians, and on the salamanders of the 
family Ambystomidae; field work in Mexico and 
Costa Rica and study in European Museums. 

In neurosurgery and neuropathology, three ap- 
pointments have been made: 

Dr. William V. Cone, assistant attending sur- 
geon, Presbyterian Hospital, and instructor in 
surgery, Columbia University College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons: A study of the reactions of 
the interstitial cells of the central nervous system ; 
with Dr. Gordon Holmes at the National Hospital 
for the Paralyzed and Epileptic in London. 
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Dr. Robert Richard Dieterle, instructor in psy- 
chiatry and instructor in neural pathology, State 
Psychopathic Hospital, and at the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor: A study of spirochetosis 
of the central nervous system in the syphilitic dis- 
eases affecting the nervous tissues; with Professor 
F. Jahnel in Munich. 

Dr. John C. McKinley, associate professor of 
neuropathology, University of Minnesota: Quanti- 
tative studies on human muscle tonus, at the Uni- 
versity of Breslau. 

Grants for research in historical fields abroad 
were made to the following scholars for the ob- 
jects outlined: 

Dr. Donald G. Barnes, professor of history, Uni- 
versity of Oregon: To prepare a Life of Henry 
Pelham, emphasizing the part played by Pelham 
in the administration of Walpole and the signifi- 
cance in English history of his own ministry from 
1743 to 1754. 

Dr. Theodore C. Blegen, professorial lecturer in 
history, University of Minnesota; assistant super- 
intendent of the Minnesota Historical Society: 
Researches in the history of Norwegian Immigra- 
tion to the United States, with a view to the com- 
pletion of a book that will deal adequately with the 
Norwegian backgrounds and the American aspects 
of the movement as a whole; and to gather mate- 
rials for a volume of Norwegian immigrant letters 
and diaries to be brought out in an English trans- 
lation. 

Dr. Harry Caplan, assistant professor of the 
classics, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York: 
To prepare a book on the history of medieval 
theories of rhetoric. 

Dr. E. M. Carroll, assistant professor of history, 
Duke University, Durham, North Carolina: To 
complete a study of the influence of public opinion 
upon the foreign policy of the Third French Re- 
public. (Reappointment. ) 

Dr. R. P. Casey, assistant professor of the his- 
tory and philosophy of religions, University of 
Cincinnati: To prepare critical editions of the 
texts of St. Athanasius of Alexandria ‘‘De In- 
cearnatione’’ and of Titus of Bostra ‘‘Contra 
Manichaeos.’’ 

Dr. L. R. Gottschalk, associate professor of his- 
tory, University of Chicago: A study of the career 
and influence of General Lafayette, having as its 
purpose the determination, not so much of his 
deeds as of his influence on the several revolution- 
ary movements with which he was associated. 

Dr. Albert Hyma, assistant professor of history, 
University of Michigan: The preparation of a 
book on ‘The Youth of Erasmus,’’ being a study 
of the sources of his theolugy and of his whole 


mind, particularly of the influence exerted upon 
him by the Brethren of the Common Life, 

Dr. Charles E. Kany, assistant professor of 
Spanish, University of California: The prepara. 
tion of a book to be entitled ‘‘ Life in Madrid dur. 
ing the Second Half of the Eighteenth Century,”’ 

Dr. R. H. Pfeiffer, associate professor in the 
Boston University School of Theology, and in- 
structor in Semitic languages, Harvard Univer. 
sity: Archeological investigations in Northern 
Mesopotamia. 

Dr. Rodney Potter Robinson, professor of the 
classics, University of Cincinnati: To obtain new 
material for the completion of the ‘‘ Palaeographia 
Iberica,’’ begun by the late Professor John Miller 
Burnam; chiefly in the libraries of Spain and 
Portugal. 

Dr. Rachel L. Sargent, head of classics depart- 
ment, North Central College, Naperville, Illinois: 
Studies in the social and economic life of Ancient 
Greece. 

Mr. R. M. Smith, assistant professor of English, 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut: A 
study of the historical and legal literature of 
ancient Ireland, with special reference to Celtic 
Parallels in the Welsh laws and historical works. 

Dr. Antonio G. Solalinde, associate professor of 
Spanish, University of Wisconsin: To examine 
and classify the manuscripts corresponding to parts 
II-VI of the ‘‘Universal History,’’ written in 
Spanish during the Thirteenth Century by order 
of King Alfonso X, and to investigate the Latin 
Culture—classie and medieval—reflected in this 
work. 

Dr. Carl Stephenson, professor of history, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin: The preparation for publi 
cation of a volume of studies in municipal history. 

In architecture, Mr. Myron Bement Smith will 
continue his studies of Italian brick-work of the 
Lombard period, and Dr. Kenneth J, Conant, as 
sistant professor of architecture, Harvard Univer 
sity, will complete his restoration drawings of the 
Abbey Church of Cluny in France. 

Mr. Felix M. Morley, associate editor, The Balti- 
more Sun, will make a study of the operation of 
the League of Nations, in preparation for the 
writing of a book on the machinery of interna 
tional government, as now developed, with par 
ticular stress on the practice rather than the 
theory of operation; principally at Geneva. 

Dr. Leonard D. White, professor of political 
science, University of Chicago, will continue his 
study of the trade unions and professional org®” 
izations in the public service of Great Brita. 

In the field of English literature, the following 
scholars will earry on the researches outlined: 
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Dr. F. K. Brown, associate professor of English, 
st. John’s College, Annapolis, Maryland: A study 
of the ideas and life of Mrs. Hannah More, as an 
unusual representative of conservative English 
thought from 1780 to 1830, (Postponed fellow- 
ship. ) 

Dr. John W. Draper, professor of English, Uni- 
versity of Maine: Continuation of studies of the 
«Graveyard School’’ of Eighteenth Century 
poetry; in England and Scotland. (Reappoint- 
ment. ) 

Dr. J. D. Ferguson, professor of English, Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Delaware: The preparation 
of a complete text edition of the Letters of 
Robert Burns, re-edited from the original manu- 
scripts. 

Dr. T. L. Hood, instructor in English, Harvard 
University: To compile and edit for publication 
a volume of the uncollected letters of Robert 
Browning; principally from the collection of 
Thomas J. Wise, Esq., in London. 

Mr. Glenn A. Hughes, assistant professor of 
English and dramatic art, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle: A study of the Imagist and related 
movements in poetry, with the cooperation of the 
principal poets involved. 

Dr. Alan D. MeKillop, assistant professor of 
English, The Rice Institute, Houston, Texas: A 
study of the life and works of Samuel Richardson, 
based chiefly on an examination of the unpublished 
Richardson manuscripts at the South Kensington 
Museum, London. 

Dr. Thomas M. Raysor, associate professor, of 
English, Washington State College, Pullman, 
Washington; Completion of studies of 8. T. Cole- 
ridge’s Shakespearean criticism; in London. (Re- 
appointment. ) 

Professor John A. Rice, Jr., New Jersey Col- 
lege for Women: An investigation of the author- 
ship of ‘‘A Tale of a Tub,’’ based on newly 
diseovered evidence. (Postponed fellowship.) 

Dr. Robert E. Spiller, assistant professor of 
English, Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania: 
Studies in the European travel writings of James 
Fenimore Cooper. 

Dr. Helen Constance White, assistant professor 
of English, The University of Wisconsin: A study 
of the mystical elements in the religious poetry of 
seventeenth century England. 

Dr. L. B. Wright, instructor in English, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina: Studies of the reflection 
f contemporary ideas in English drama before 
1642, 

In French literature, Dr. Edith Philips, assistant 
Professor of French, Goucher College, Baltimore, 
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will make a study of the development of the 
Quaker as a type in French literature, chiefly in 
the eighteenth century. 

Economie investigations to be assisted are the 
following: 

Dr. L. D. Edie, professor of finance, University 
of Chicago: A study of the influence of open mar- 
ket transactions and the discount policy of the 
Bank of England upon industry and trade with 
special reference to a comparison of central bank 
control of prices, credit and business in England. 

Dr. F. D. Graham, associate professor of eco- 
nomics, Princeton University: Continuation of 
studies of the commercial and industrial effects of 
the rapid depreciation of the German mark in the 
post-war period. (Reappointment.) 

Dr. Alvin H. Hansen, professor of economics, 
University of Minnesota: A study of the economic 
readjustment in Germany during the period 1920 
to 1927, with special reference to the problem of 
employment. 

Dr. Sidney Hook, instructor in logie and phi- 
losophy, New York University, plans to make a 
study from a new point of view of the Post-Hegel- 
ian philosophy in Germany (1831-1850) ; an inter- 
pretation of the break-up of the Hegelian school in 
terms of the political, social and cultural move- 
ments current during the time; and prepare a phil- 
osophic history of the period from Hegel to Marx 
with emphasis on the social and political forces 
which controlled the evolution of ideas. 

In India, Dr. Helen M. Johnson and Dr. W. 
Norman Brown, professor of Sanskrit, University 
of Pennsylvania, will continue their studies of the 
Jaina religions. 





SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

THe University of Pennsylvania was host, 
March 21-24, to more than 6,000 educators of 
Pennsylvania and neighboring states who at- 
tended the fifteenth annual Schoolmen’s Week 
program, with which were combined meetings 
of the Southeastern Convention District of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association. 
The attendance of superintendents and prin- 
cipals of public and independent schools, nor- 
mal school principals, teachers of education in 
normal schools and colleges and others was so 
large as to crowd the seating accommodations 
of the University of Pennsylvania buildings not 
only at the general meetings but at all the sec- 
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tional meetings and demonstrations. The grand 
total attendance was 17,500. The question of 
facilities for next year looms up as a formid- 
able problem for the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, according to Professor Arthur J. Jones, 
chairman of the general committee of School- 
men’s Week. 

Speakers of wide reputation in the educa- 
tional field took part in the program, together 
with others prominent in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and Delaware. At the 58 separate ses- 
sions addresses and papers on varied topics 
were presented by more than 200 educators, in- 
cluding the following: Dr. William McAndrew, 
editor of Educational Review, formerly super- 
intendent of the Chicago schools; Dr. Elizabeth 
Rotten, head of the German section of the New 
Edueation Fellowship; Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, 
director, Institute of International Education; 
Dr. Bird T. Baldwin, director, Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station, University of Iowa; 
Dean John W. Withers, the School of Eduea- 
tion of New York University; Director Willis 
L. Uhl, the School of Edueation of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Director Ben D. Wood, 
Bureau of Collegiate Educational Research of 
Columbia University; Dr. W. C. Reavis, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Professor John C. Almack, 
Stanford University; Professor Maynard M. 
Metcalf, the Johns Hopkins University; Dr. 
Arthur D. Whitman, New York University; 
Dr. C. N. Stokes, University of Minnesota; 
Mary Dabney Davis, United States Bureau of 
Education; Director W. D. Cockins, St. Louis; 
Director John L. Stenquist, Bureau of Eduea- 
tional Research, Baltimore; Dr. Q. A. W. Rohr- 
bach, University of Pittsburgh; Dr. William 
Gregory, the Cleveland School of Education; 
Superintendent L. W. Smith, Joliet, Ill.; Di- 
rector W. J. Osburn, Department of Public 
Instruction, Wisconsin; Dr. C. H. Elliott, com- 
missioner of education of New Jersey; State 
Superintendent John A. H. Keith and Deputy 
Superintendent James N. Rule, Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Instruction; Provost 
Josiah H. Penniman, Dean J. H. Minnick, 
Professor Lightner Witmer, Professor Arthur 
J. Jones, Professor F. M. Garver, Dr. Thomas 
Woody, Dr. James C. Miller, Professor Edwin 
B. Twitmyer, Professor P. V. Shelley and 
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Professor LeRoy A. King, of the University 
of Pennsylvania. Superintendent Edwin ¢. 
Broome, of the Philadelphia Publie Schools: 
Dean George E. Walk, Temple University; 
Dr. Frances Burlingame and Dean Raymond 
Walters, Swarthmore College. 

At the business session of the Southeastern 
Convention District of the Pennsylvania State 
Edueation Association, officers were elected for 
the coming year as follows: President, Albert 
Lindsay Rowland, superintendent of Chelten- 
ham Township; Vice-president, Dr. W. Carson 
Ryan, Jr., professor of education, Swarthmore 
College; Secretary, Dr. Carmon Ross, superin- 
tendent of the Doylestown schools. 

The dates of Schoolmen’s Week for 1929 
were fixed for March 13 to 16. 

R. W. 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE VISUAL HYGIENE OF SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 


So much has been written on visual hygiene 
of school children, especially since the time ot 
Cohn, of Germany, about fifty years ago, that 
an apology is almost in order for adding to the 
voluminous literature on the subject. Judging 
from the amount of literature, the layman 
might think much has been accomplished toward 
improving vision, but I can not find in the lit- 
erature evidence for such improvement. Many 
of the statistics of school examinations are use- 
less for comparative purposes because a certall 
percentage of eyes are classified as defective 
without saying what is meant by defective, and 
there is no agreement on the definition of de- 
fective eyes. The usual school examination 's 
made with the Snellen card, and some examiners 
rate vision of 20/40 or less as defective, whil' 
others use 20/60 as the dividing line. Some 0! 
the English writers test both eyes together, 
which means that the vision of the better eye 
used for classification. In this country, the 
vision of the worse eye is usually used for class 
fication. A few of the school examinations have 
been made with the ophthalmoscope, and the 
ratings are in terms of errors of refractio! 
Here, again, statistics merely saying certall 
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percentages were found myopic, hyperopie and 
astigmatie do not mean anything unless it is in- 
dicated how large an error of refraction existed 
before eyes were classed as defective. ‘The sta- 
tistics of most value for comparative purposes 
are those listing the pereentages of children 
having vision of certain acuities, or, if in terms 
of errors of refraction, the percentages having 
the different degrees and kinds of error. 

[ should mention a recognized improvement 
in the vision of school children of Sweden. 
Statistics covering the last forty years indicate 
a small but definite decrease in the prevalence 
of myopia in Sweden. However, no improve- 
ment is observable in similar statistics for Den- 
mark.2 I do not know if there has been recent 
improvement in.Germany, but a check-up made 
some years ago of the well-known work of Cohn 
failed to reveal any improvement in the vision 
of the German school children on whom his 
recommendations were tried. 

[ was surprised to find no systematie study 
of reading distance in the literature, although it 
is a well-nigh universal recommendation that 
children should not hold their reading material 
very near their eyes because there is more strain 
of accommodation and convergence when a short 


reading distance is used. In ScHoon anp So- 
ciety of Mareh 19, 1927, I published a short 
article in whieh I presented data showing that 
children in the first grade hold their reading ma- 
terial at an average distance of 8.2 inches from 


their eyes; that this distance is increased rather 
steadily a little less than an inch per year, until 
at adolescence a distance of thirteen inches is 
reached. After that there is only a small and 
slow increase to adulthood. 

In the above-named article, I explained that 
practically all the data were secured by visiting 
several schools and making estimates of the 
reading distance used by each pupil. I spent 
some time in practice estimating reading dis- 
tance before I began collecting data. I need 
lot repeat the details of this procedure except 
‘o say that the average error of estimate was 
one half inch. While I knew the estimates to 
be quite reliable because I very frequently 
checked with ruler measurements my ability to 


‘See Acta Ophth., v. 3, p. 108, 1925. 
icta Ophth., v. 3, p. 121, 1925. 
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estimate reading distance, I knew that some 
would consider my estimates mere guesses. I 
have since measured with a ruler the reading 
distance of three hundred children of ages six 
to thirteen and thirty adults. The measure- 
ments show the same kind of progression as the 
estimates. 

From the observations and measurements I 
have made over a period of two years, I think 
it a certainty that children normally begin their 
reading at approximately eight inches and in- 
crease the distance quite uniformly to adoles- 
cence, with only a small and slow increase there- 
after. Of course, this means that the usual 
recommendation that children should hold their 
books at fourteen inches is very little followed; 
in fact, that there is a decided normal tendency 
in children toward a shorter distance, the short- 
ness of the distance depending upon age. The 
recommendation that children hold their books 
at a certain distance from their eyes has been 
enacted into law in Massachusetts. Chapter 
257, Acts of 1910, says that the “teacher shall 
send notice card . . . when book is habitually 
held at less than one foot from the eyes .. .”8 
It is probably a safe guess that children read 
at the same distance in Massachusetts as in the 
three middle western states in which I have 
gathered data. 

In the light of the normal tendency of chil- 
dren to read at considerably shorter distance 
than fourteen inches, some will infer that it is 
just as well from the standpoint of visual hy- 
giene that they use as short a distance as eight 
inches, if they normally prefer it. This infer- 
ence may not be correct and there is too much 
at stake to let it go unconsidered. Almost any 
of the data of the examinations of school chil- 
dren’s eyes show that suth defects as myopia 
and the various kinds of astigmatism increase 
with the years in school. 

The normal tendency may not be the best— 
it all depends upon what causes the normal 
tendency. If children of six years held their 
books at eight inches because ocular conditions 
at six years were different from those of twelve 
years, then it might be well for them to use a 


3 Taken from Berkowitz, ‘‘ Visual Hygiene of 
School Children,’’ Bulletin No. 65, 1919, p. 73, 
U. 8. Bureau of Education. 





shorter distance; but the fact is there is prac- 
tically no difference in the ocular conditions of 
six and twelve years, yet there is a considerable 
difference in reading distance at the two ages. 

Before taking up evidence which shows that 
the progression in reading distance can not be 
accounted for by ocular factors, it would be well 
to state that if the progression is due to other 
factors than ocular ones, then it might be better 
to change the normal tendency to fit the ocular 
conditions, 

The chief ocular factors involved in reading 
distance are accommodation and convergence. 
While the amplitude of accommodation de- 
creases throughout life, as shown in the table 
below, the decrease is very slight to ten or 
twelve years, and not much, even to twenty 
years; and part of the slight decrease to twelve 
years is offset by the decrease in hyperopia to 
In other words, the amplitude of 
accommodation is practically the same at twelve 


that year. 


years as at six years, though for some reason the 
child of twelve years holds his book considerably 
farther than the child at 
borne in mind that a few inches 
short reading distance affects accommodation 


six. It should be 


’ change in a 


and convergence more than the same change at 
a greater distance. Moreover, the increase in 
reading distance becomes almost stationary at 
fourteen or fifteen years, while the amplitude 
of accommodation continues to decrease through- 
Surely there is no change in accom- 
for the 


out life. 


modation which accounts change in 
reading distance. 
The following table* shows the amplitude of 


accommodation from eight years to twenty: 


Years Diopters 

8 13.8 

9 13.6 
10 13.4 
11 13.3 
12 13.1 
13 12.9 
14 12.7 
15 12.6 
16 12.4 
17 12.2 
20 11.5 

4From Alexander Duane, The Ophthalmoscope, 


v. 10, p. 490, 1912. 
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After twenty years the amplitude decreases 
at an accelerated rate. 

Convergence is a function of interpupillary 
width artd is quite as negligible a factor in ex- 
plaining the progression of reading distance ag 
is accommodation. It is a well-known fact that 
the brain and cranium increase little in size 
after four or five years of age, hence interpupil- 
lary width inereases very little after these 
years.5 Conditions of convergence, like those 
of accommodation, are too much alike at twelve 
years and six years to account for the change in 
reading distance between these two ages. 

If ocular factors do not determine reading 
distance, mental factors surely do; in other 
words, mental factors dictate the ocular condi- 
The most in- 
that 
children imitate the reading posture of older 


tions under which children read. 


fluential factor seems to be imitation: 
children and adults and consequently, as they 
grow, their books naturally grow farther from 
their eyes until adolescence, when both physical 
growth and reading distance slow up and even- 
tually become stationary. Such an explanation 
may at first seem absurd, but when all the data 
are in | think this conclusion will be inevitable. 

A case of imitation of visual distance, though 
in writing, is reported in an English medical 


journal :® 


It was noticed that three children, about eight 
These 
children were stooping over their books writing, 
their eyes two and one-half inches or so from the 
books. One of these children I found to be suffer- 
ing from a high degree of myopia; the other two 


years of age, were sitting at a desk;... 


children were probably unconsciously copying the 
example of the elder myopic child. 


Imitation is only one among other mental 
factors which seem to influence and account for 
the progression of reading distance. I am now 
trying to isolate and measure the influence of 
these factors, because if mental factors deter- 
mine the visual conditions connected with read- 
ing distance it is well to know their relative 
influence. 

E. B. Norsox 

UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 

5 See Donaldson, ‘‘Growth of the Brain.’’ 

6 Lancet, Sept. 19, 1908, p. 903. 






















